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Communique 

of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


The  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters,  attended  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Vysh¬ 
insky,  of  France,  M.  Robert  Schuman,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Right  Honourable  Ernest  Bevin,  and  of 


the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  tool/ 
place  in  Paris  from  May  23  to  June  20,  1949.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  meeting  the  German  question  and  the  Austrian 
Treaty  were  discussed.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters  took  the  following  decisions: 


I.  THE  GERMAN  QUESTION 


Despite  the  inability,  at  this  session  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  to  reach  agreement  on  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  economic  and  political  unity  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  will  continue  their  efforts  to  achieve  this 
result,  and,  in  particular,  now  agree  as  follows:— 

1.  During  the  course  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  convened 
next  September,  the  four  Governments,  through  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  Assembly,  will  exchange  views  re¬ 
garding  the  date,  and  other  arrangements,  for  the  next 
Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the 
German  question. 

2.  The  Occupation  Authorities,  in  the  light  of  the 
intention  of  the  Ministers  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
achieve  the  restoration  of  the  economic  and  political 
unity  of  Germany,  shall  consult  together  in  Berlin  on 
a  quadripartite  basis. 

3.  These  consultations  will  have  as  their  purpose 
among  others  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  present 
administrative  division  of  Germany  and  of  Berlin  no¬ 
tably  in  the  matters  listed  below: 

(a)  Expansion  of  trade  and  development  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  and  economic  relations  between  the  West¬ 
ern  Zones  and  the  Eastern  Zone  and  between 
Berlin  and  the  Zones. 

(b)  Facilitation  of  the  movement  of  persons  and 
goods  and  the  exchange  of  information  between 
the  Western  Zones  and  the  Eastern  Zone  and 
between  Berlin  and  the  Zones. 


(c)  Consideration  of  questions  of  common  interest 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  four  sec¬ 
tors  in  Berlin  with  a  view  to  normalizing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  life  of  the  city. 

4.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  work  envisaged  in  para¬ 
graph  3  the  respective  Occupation  Authorities  may  call 
upon  German  experts  and  appropriate  German  organ¬ 
izations  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  for  assistance. 
The  Germans  so  called  upon  should  exchange  pertinent 
data,  prepare  reports,  and,  it  agreed  between  them, 
submit  proposals  to  the  Occupation  Authorities. 

5.  The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  arid  the  United 
States  agree  that  the  New  York  Agreement  of  May  4. 
1948,  shall  be  maintained.  Moreover,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  further  the  aims  set  forth  in  the  preceding  par¬ 
agraphs,  and  in  order  to  improve  and  supplement  this 
and  other  arrangements  and  agreements  as  regards 
the  movement  of  persons  and  goods  and  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  Eastern  Zone  and  Western  Zones 
and  between  the  Zones  and  Berlin,  and  also  in  rega  d 
to  transit,  the  Occupation  Authorities,  each  in  his  own 
Zone,  will  have  an  obligation  to  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  ensure  the  normal  functioning  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  rail,  water  and  road  transport  for  such  movement 
of  persons  and  goods,  and  such  communications  by 
post,  telephone  and  telegraph. 

6.  The  Occupation  Authorities  will  recommend  to  the 
leading  German  economic  bodies  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Zones  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  closer 
economic  ties  between  the  Zones  and  more  effective 
implementation  of  trade  and  other  economic  agree¬ 
ments. 
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13.  THE  AUSTRIAN  TREATY 


The  Foreign  Ministers  have  agreed: 

a)  that  Austria’s  frontiers  shall  be  those  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1938; 

b)  that  the  Treaty  for  Austria  shall  provide  that 
Austria  shad  guarantee  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Slovene  and  Croat  minorities  in  Austria; 

c)  that  reparations  shall  not  be  exacted  from  Austria, 
but  that  Yugoslavia  shall  have  the  right  to  seize,  retain 
or  liquidate  Austrian  property,  rights  and  interests 
within  Yugoslav  territory; 

d)  that  the  Soviet  Union  shall  receive  from  Austria 
$150,000,000  in  freely  convertible  currency,  to  be  paid 
in  six  years; 

e)  that  the  definitive  settlement  shall  include: 

1)  the  relinquishment  to  Austria  of  all  property, 
rights  or  interests  held  or  claimed  as  German  as¬ 
sets  and  of  war  industrial  enterprises,  houses  and 
similar  immovable  property  in  Austria  held  or 
claimed  as  war  booty,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Deputies  will  be  instructed  to  define  more  accurately 
the  categories  of  war  booty  transferred  to  Austria 
(with  the  exception  of  those  oil  assets  and  D.D.S.G. — 
Danube  Shipping  Company — properties  transferred 
to  the  Soviet  Union  under  other  paragraphs  of 
Article  35  of  the  Treaty,  indicated  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
proposals  of  January  24,  1948,  as  revised,  and  re¬ 
tained  in  general  under  Austrian  jurisdiction).  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  assets  of  the  D.D.S.G.  in  Bulgaria, 


Hungary  and  Rumania,  as  well  as  100  per  cent  of  the 
assets  of  the  Company  in  Eastern  Austria  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  list  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Deputies, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

2)  that  the  rights,  properties  and  interests  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  the  rights,  proper¬ 
ties  and  interests  which  the  U.S.S.R.  cedes  to 
Austria  shall  be  transferred  without  any  charges  or 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  or  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  At  the  same  time  it  is  understood  that  the 
words  “charges  or  claims”  mean  not  only  creditor 
claims  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  Allied 
Control  of  these  rights,  properties  and  interests 
after  May  8,  1945,  but  also  all  other  claims  includ¬ 
ing  claims  in  respect  of  taxes.  It  is  also  understood 
that  the  reciprocal  waivers  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Austria  of  charges  and  claims  apply  to  all  such 
charges  and  claims  as  exist  on  the  date  when  Austria 
formalizes  the  rights  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  German 
assets  transferred  to  it  and  on  the  date  of  the  actual 
transfer  to  Austria  of  the  assets  ceded  by  the 
U.S.S.R.; 

f)  that  all  former  German  assets  which  have  become 
the  property  of  the  U.S.S.R.  shall  not  be  subject  to 
alienation  without  the  consent  of  the  U.S.S.R.; 

g)  that  the  Deputies  shall  resume  their  work  promptly 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  agreement  not  later  than 
September  1,  1949,  on  the  draft  Treaty  as  a  whole. 


Interview  Given  by  A.  Y.  Vyshinsky, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
to  Correspondents  of  “Pravda”  and  “Izvestia” 

On  the  Results  of  the  Paris  Session  of  the 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


A.  Y.  Vyshinsky,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  was  requested  by  correspondents  of  the  news¬ 
papers  “Pravda”  and  “Izvestia”  to  give  his  views  on  the 
recently  concluded  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers.  A.  Y.  Vyshinsky  made  the  following 
statement: 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Paris  in  May 
and  June  after  an  interruption  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
years. 

As  is  known,  the  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  was  devoted  to  two  questions:  Germany, 
and  the  treaty  with  Austria.  This  was  the  third  time  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  examined  the  German 


question.  Its  two  previous  sessions  in  1947  at  which  the 
German  question  was  considered  ended  without  result, 
inasmuch  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France 
showed  no  desire  to  settle  the  German  problem  and  to 
prepare  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  already  in  1946  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  cast  aside 
the  commitments  they  had  assumed  at  Potsdam  and  took 
the  line  of  splitting  Germany.  In  conformity  with  this 
line,  they  did  everything  to  delay  the  settlement  of  the 
German  problem  and  tried  to  exploit  the  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  that  resulted  therefrom.  Already  at  that  time 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
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France  were  working  to  get  the  Western  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  into  their  hands  and  to  utilize  it  for  undemocratic 
and  imperialist  purposes.  This  stand  was  in  gross  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  Potsdam  agreement,  which  recognized 
the  necessity  of  demilitarizing  and  democratizing  Ger¬ 
many. 

In  pursuance  of  this  anti-Potsdam  line,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France 
carried  out  a  series  of  measures  in  the  past  three  years 
aimed  at  sealing  the  division  of  Germany  and  converting 
her  Western  zones  into  aa  instrument  of  their  expan¬ 
sionist  plans. 

Such  measures  as  the  separate  currency  reform  in  the 
Western  zones  of  Germany;  the  liquidation  of  the  Allied 
Kommandantur  in  Berlin,  composed  of  the  Comman¬ 
dants  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  sectors;  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  of  the  All-Berlin  Magistrat;  the 
suspension  of  the  work  of  the  Control  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  four  zones,  and 
functioning  on  the  basis  of  international  agreements 
concluded  between  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France;  the  occupation  statute  im¬ 
posed  upon  Western  Germany,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
extend  the  occupation  regirde  for  many  long  years;  the 
undemocratic  so-called  Bonn  constitution,  framed  behind 
the  back  of  the  German  people  with  a  view  to  forcing 
a  federal  structure  upon  them,  and,  lastly,  the  attempts 
to  bring  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  into  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  Marshall  plan,  in  order  to  make  it 
easier  to  subjugate  the  economy  of  the  Western  zones 
of  Germany  to  British  and  American  monopoly  capital- 
all  these  measures  eloquently  indicated  how  far  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  gone  in  violating  the  pledges  they  had  as¬ 
sumed  under  the  Potsdam  agreement  in  the  matter  of 
Germany. 

This  is  the  line  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  pursuing  in  the 
German  question  for  several  years.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  German  question  is  of  great  importance 
not  to  Germany  alone,  but  to  all  nations  that  desire  the 
establishment  of  lasting  peace.  This  line,  as  was  apparent 
from  the  very  first,  was  doomed  to  failure,  since  it 
runs  counter  to  Germany’s  historical  development,  and 
is  condemned  by  all  democratic  Europe  and  by  demo¬ 
cratic  circles  all  over  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  as  became  clearly  evident  in  the  course 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Paris,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  session  along  the  lines  of  their  so-called  “firm” 
policy,  and  intended  to  make  a  good  try  at  succeeding. 
This  precisely  was  the  purpose  of  the  memorandum 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Acheson,  Bevin  and  Schuman  in 
reply  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  Soviet  delegation  in 
Paris  on  the  question  of  German  unity.  It  was  precisely 
this  objective — namely,  of  securing  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  their  separate  measures 
in  respect  to  Germany,  to  legalize,  so  to  speak,  their 
splitting  activity,  and  to  dictate  their  undemocratic  so¬ 
lution  of  the  German  problem— that  the  three  Western 
governments  pursued  when  they  submitted  their  memo¬ 


randum  on  the  first  item  on  the  agenda:  the  unity  of 
Germany. 

The  three  Western  governments  could  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  better  in  this  respect  than  to  propose  that  the 
Eastern  zone  of  Germany  simply  adhere  to  the  so-called 
Bonn  constitution,  accept  the  occupation  statute,  and 
submit  to  the  dictate  of  the  three  Western  governments, 
which  would  completely  untie  their  hands  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  questions  affecting  Germany. 

In  spite  of  all  the  florid  talk  so  freely  indulged  in  at 
the  Paris  session  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  held  forth  on 
the  subject  of  giving  the  Germans  “a  large  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs” — Mr.  Acheson’s  words  at 
a  press  conference  on  June  23— the  memorandum  of 
the  three  Western  delegations  provided  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  occupation  statute  without  a  time  limit,  with 
all  the  consequences  this  would  lead  to,  a  statute  de¬ 
signed,  as  is  known,  to  put  off  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  and  to  extend  the  regime  of  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  in  Germany  for  as  long  as  possible  in 
defiance  of  the  interests  of  the  German  people. 

This  was  the  program  the  representatives  of  the  three 
governments  wanted  to  carry  through  at  the  Paris  ses¬ 
sion.  But  they  failed  in  this  owing  to  the  firm  stand 
taken  by  the  Soviet  delegation. 

Thus  the  attempt  of  the  three  Western  delegations  to 
counter  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  delegation  by  the 
proposals  set  forth  in  their  memorandum  miscarried.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  France  found  themselves  obliged  to  seek  another 
way  out  of  the  situation,  another  solution  of  the  German 
question. 

That  they  would  have  to  seek  another  way  out  was, 
of  course,  not  unexpected  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  for  they  themselves  were  already 
aware  of  the  failure  of  the  Anglo-French-American 
policy  on  Germany.  It  was  therefore  not  accidental  that 
the  three  Western  delegations  put  forward  new  proposals 
on  the  German  question.  In  these  proposals  it  was  no 
longer  even  hinted  that  the  policy  towards  Germany 
hitherto  pursued  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  was  a  correct  one;  far 
from  it,  it  was  plainly  stated  that  efforts  must  be  made 
to  restore  the  economic  and  political  unity  of  Germany, 
in  order  to  achieve  at  the  next  session  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  the  result  which,  on  this  question, 
this  session  had  failed  to  achieve.  This,  of  course,  can 
by  no  manner  of  means  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  correctness  of  American  policy  towards  Germany, 
as  United  States  official  spokesmen  are  now  trying  to 
make  out  in  their  latest  statements  on  the  outcome  of 
the  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

In  reality,  the  agreement  reached  at  the  Paris  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the 
German  question  diverges  very  substantially  from  the 
original  Anglo-French-American  proposals  and  plans.  If 
the  communique  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
is  carefully  studied,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  that 
this  communique,  approved  by  the  four  Ministers,  con¬ 
tains  the  basic  ideas  of  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
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Soviet  delegation  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  the  very  first  days  of  its  deliberations. 

For,  indeed,  what  was  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  German  question  at  the  Council  meeting 
in  Paris?  What  were  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
Soviet  delegation,  what  were  the  principles  it  upheld 
for  solving  the  German  problem? 

Put  briefly,  the  position  of  the  Soviet  delegation  was 
that  the  settlement  of  the  German  problem  should  be 
expedited,  with  a  view  to  restoring  the  unity  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  peaceable  and  democratic  state,  as  well  as 
to  preparing  and  concluding  a  peace  treaty  with  her 
on  the  basis  of  the  Potsdam  principles,  which  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  conditions  for  ensuring  international 
co-operation  and  the  security  of  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  firmly  stood,  and  stands,  for  the 
precise  and  consistent  observance  of  the  Potsdam  agree¬ 
ment;  it  insists  on  the  restoration  of  Germany’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  unity,  on  the  creation  of  a  united, 
peace-loving  and  democratic  German  state,  and  the  res¬ 
titution  to  Germany  of  the  rights  of  a  free  and  equal 
peaceable  nation. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  And 
this  it  was  that  determined  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Soviet  delegation  at  this  session,  to  wit: 

1)  That  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  be  prepared 
without  delay,  and  that  the  draft  treaty  shall  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  occupation  forces  from  Ger¬ 
many  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  signature  of 
the  treaty; 

2)  that  the  Control  Council  resume  its  activities  on 
the  former  basis,  as  the  organ  of  supreme  authority 
in  Germany; 

3)  that  the  Berlin  Allied  Kommandantur  be  restored, 
for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  administrative  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  whole  of  the  city  and  for  normalizing  the 
life  of  Berlin  as  a  whole; 

4)  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  German  economic  bo¬ 
dies  at  present  existing  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
zones,  an  All-German  State  Council  be  set  up  to  serve 
as  the  economic  and  administrative  centre  of  Germany, 
and  that  it  be  invested  with  government  functions  in 
economic  and  state  affairs,  with  the  Control  Council 
retaining  its  supreme  authority; 

5)  that  the  single  Berlin  Magistrat,  which  ceased  to 
function  in  1947  owing  to  the  separate  actions  of  the 
Western  occupation  authorities,  be  restored; 

6)  that  a  single  currency  be  established  for  Berlin, 
acting  on  the  principles  accepted  by  the  four  Powers 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
France  on  August  30,  1948,  the  German  mark  of  the 
Soviet  zone  be  made  the  sole  currency  for  Berlin,  and 
that  the  Western  mark  be  withdrawn  from  circulation 
in  Berlin. 

But  all  these  proposals  of  the  Soviet  delegation  en¬ 
countered  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Even  the  proposal  that  the  work  of  determining  the 
procedure  for  framing  the  peace  treaty  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  was  not  accepted,  on  the  ground  that  the  exist¬ 


ing  draft  procedure  was  supposedly  out-of-date  and 
required  radical  revision.  However,  none  of  the  Min¬ 
isters,  and  least  of  all  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson, 
who  was  the  most  vehement  in  objecting  to  discussing 
a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  at  this  session,  could  say 
what  exactly  in  the  draft  procedure  needed  to  be 
altered. 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  on  the 
German  question,  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  Paris  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  consistently 
adhered  to  its  position  of  principle,  which  fully  accords 
with  the  Potsdam  agreement,  and  discountenanced 
every  attempt  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  the 
Potsdam  decisions  on  the  German  question. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  three  Western  delegations 
had  to  change  their  line.  They  were  compelled  to  give 
thought  to  finding  a  different  basis  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  questions  relative  to  Germany  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  afore-mentioned  memorandum.  This  basis 
was,  in  the  final  count,  the  Soviet  proposals. 

Try  as  the  three  Western  governments  may  to  deny 
it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  communique  agreed  upon 
by  the  four  Ministers  is  couched  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Soviet  proposals! 

Is  this  not  confirmed  by  point  2  of  the  communique, 
which  says  that  “the  Occupation  Authorities,  in  the 
light  of  the  intention  of  the  Ministers  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  achieve  the  restoration  of  the  economic  and 
political  unity  of  Germany,  shall  consult  together  in 
Berlin  on  a  quadripartite  basis”?  And  is  this  not  also 
borne  out  by  the  other  points  of  the  communique,  which 
envisage  such  measures  as  quadripartite  consultations 
on  the  administration  of  Berlin,  participation  of  German 
experts  in  these  consultations,  establishment  of  closer 
economic  ties  between  the  leading  German  bodies  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  zones,  expansion  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  Eastern  and  Western  zones  and  between 
Berlin  and  the  zones,  etc.? 

These  points  signify  a  manifest  departure  on  the 
part  of  the  three  Ministers  from  their  former  position, 
which  was  to  settle  German  questions  without  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France  had  agreed 
among  themselves  in  London  in  1948,  and  confirmed 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  in  Washington. 

Now,  at  the  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  deemed  it  necessary  to  consent  to 
quadripartite  consultations  on  the  German  question, 
instead  of  tripartite  consultations,  such  as  they  had 
been  practising  in  the  past  two  years,  in  gross  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  Potsdam  agreement. 

In  this  connection  one  cannot  help  dwelling  on  that 
part  of  the  statement  on  the  results  of  the  Paris  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  made  by 
Mr.  Acheson  at  a  press  conference  in  Washington  on 
June  23,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  were  directed  towards  giving  the  Germans 
“responsibility  for  conducting  their  own  affairs”  and 
“relaxing  the  grip”  of  the  occupation  authorities,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  “unable  to  accept  that 
position.” 
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But  this  is  a  frivolous  and  unfounded  assertion.  For 
if  things  were  really  as  Mr.  Acheson  said  they  were, 
how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  he  and  his  Western  col¬ 
leagues  resolutely  objected  to  all  the  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  delegation,  which  were  aimed  precisely  at  restor¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  Germany  and  giving  the  Germans  “re¬ 
sponsibility  for  conducting  their  own  affairs”?  Was  it  not 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  and  the  British  and 
French  Ministers  who  supported  him,  that  rejected  the 
Soviet  delegation’s  proposal  that  an  All-German  State 
Council  be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  the  German  eco¬ 
nomic  bodies  now  functioning  in  the  Western  and  East¬ 
ern  zones?  Did  they  not  likewise  reject  another  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  namely,  to  recommend 
the  German  economic  bodies  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
zones  to  form  an  economic  co-ordinating  body?  Did 
not  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  France  refuse  to  give  the  necessary  assistance  to 
the  formation  of  such  a  body  and  to  its  activities,  on 
which  the  Soviet  delegation  insisted?  Did  they  not  also 
reject  the  Soviet  proposal  that  a  single  Berlin  Magistrat 
be  restored,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union’s  proposal  to 
recommend  the  leading  German  economic  bodies  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  zones  to  set  up  economic  repre¬ 
sentations,  with  the  object,  among  others,  of  expanding 
trade  and  the  economic  activities  of  these  German  bodies 
generally?  Lastly,  did  not  the  American,  British  and 
French  delegations  reject  the  Soviet  Union’s  proposals 
regarding  the  preparation  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  fixing  of  a  short-time  interval  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  occupation  forces  from  Germany? 
And  as  to  the  question  of  setting  up  an  all-German 
democratic  government,  did  not  the  three  Western  Min¬ 
isters  make  it  apparent  at  the  Paris  session  how  ad¬ 
verse  they  were  to  the  formation  of  such  a  govern¬ 
ment? 

How,  in  the  light  of  these  incontestable  facts,  can 
Mr.  Acheson  make  so  bold  as  to  declare,  when  all  the 
evidence  is  against  it,  that  the  United  States  desires  to 
give  the  Germans  “responsibility  for  conducting  their 
own  affairs,”  but  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want 
to  give  the  Germans  “responsibility  for  conducting 
their  own  affairs”? 

At  the  same  press  conference  Mr.  Acheson  affirmed 
that  it  was  in  the  progress  achieved  in  the  restoration 
of  Western  Europe  that  one  should  look  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  happened  at  Paris.  1  deem  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  say  on  this  score  that  it  is  not  of  the  suc¬ 
cess,  but  of  the  failure  of  the  Marshall  plan  that  one 
must  speak  in  this  connection,  if  one  does  not  want  to 
ignore  facts  known  to  the  whole  world.  Indeed,  if 
the  Marshall  plan  was  a  success,  how  is  one  to  explain 
the  fact  that  its  author  was  removed  from  his  post  of 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  and  replaced  by  another  man? 
1  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  at  the  Paris  session 
the  three  Ministers  departed  from  their  original  so- 
called  “firm  policy”  lies  precisely  in  the  failure  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 


As  to  the  Austrian  treaty,  it  was  possible  at  the 
Paris  session  to  reach  agreement  on  this  question  be¬ 
cause  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  compelled  to  change  their 
position  on  this  question  and  to  discontinue  their  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  regard  to  former  German  property  in 
Eastern  Austria.  It  was  precisely  the  refusal  of  the 
three  Western  governments  to  recognize  the  lawful 
rights  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  this  property  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  main  obstacle  to  agreement  on  the  Austrian 
question,  although  the  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers  alone 
devoted  more  than  160  meetings  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Austrian  treaty. 

The  agreement  on  the  Austrian  treaty  settled  other 
important  questions  which  had  remained  in  dispute 
between  Yugoslavia  and  Austria.  Yugoslavia’s  econom¬ 
ic  interests  have  been  safeguarded  by  the  transfer 
to  her  of  Austrian  property  on  Yugoslav  territory. 
The  rights  of  the  Slovene  and  Croat  minorities  in  Bur- 
genland,  Carinthia  and  Styria  have  likewise  been  pro¬ 
tected.  As  to  Yugoslavia’s  territorial  claims  on  Austria, 
it  should  be  said  that  two  years  ago,  that  is,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters,  Yugoslav  representatives,  behind  the  back  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  conducted  secret  negotiations  with  Brit¬ 
ish  representatives,  in  the  persons  of  Noel-Baker  and 
Minister  of  State  McNeil,  but  failed  to  secure  any 
concessions  from  them.  Obviously,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  can  take  no  responsibility  upon  itself  for  the 
consequences  of  such  backstage  negotiations. 

In  speaking  of  the  results  of  the  Paris  session  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  it  should  be  said  that  its 
most  important  result  is  the  undoubted  failure  of  the 
policy  of  splitting  Germany,  of  straining  international 
relations,  and  the  undoubted  success  of  the  policy  of 
restoring  Germany’s  unity,  of  improving  international 
relations,  and  of  international  co-operation. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  Paris  session  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

As  to  the  conditions  that  paved  the  way  to  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  it  is  known  that  some  mutual  concessions  were 
made  both  by  the  three  Western  governments  and  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  Soviet  Government  stated 
that  it  was  willing  to  remove  the  transport  and  other 
restrictions  if  the  three  Western  governments,  in  their 
turn,  agreed  to  remove  their  transport  and  other  re¬ 
strictions,  if  they  ceased  to  boycott  co-operation  among 
the  four  governments  and  consented  to  the  revival  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  The  three  govern¬ 
ments  agreed  to  these  concessions. 

1  think  that  some  mutual  concessions,  compatible 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  Potsdam  agreement, 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  future  too. 

(“Pravda,”  June  30,  1949) 
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Truman  Blows  His  Trumpet 


The  White  House  has  published  a  statement  by 
Truman  on  the  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  The  statement  is  a  mixture  of  immodest  brag- 
gartry  and  tendentious  misinterpretation  of  the  results 
reached  in  Paris. 

The  principal  conclusion  insistently  stressed  in  Tru¬ 
man’s  statement  is  that  the  results  of  the  Paris  session 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  “reveal  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  policies”  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
affairs.  This  conclusion  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as 
heaven  is  from  earth. 

For,  indeed,  if  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration  is  correct,  how  then  are  we  to  explain  the 
fact  that  in  Paris  America’s  ruling  circles  consented  to 
agreements,  the  achievement  of  which  had  until  now 
been  impossible  precisely  because  of  the  United  States 
foreign  policy  which  the  President  vaunts  so  highly? 

It  is  not  lightness  of  heart  that  drives  Mr.  Truman 
to  self-praise.  The  truth  is  that  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  were  achieved 
only  because  the  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers 
abandoned  the  pursuance  of  their  usual  line.  Hence,  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  self-advertisement  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  U.S.  President’s  latest  statement  is  to 
conceal  the  weakness  of  his  position  and  to  mask  the 
failure  of  American  foreign  policy. 

All  the  world  knows  that  United  States  foreign  policy 
stands  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  the  program  of 
international  co-operation  adopted  at  the  Potsdam  Con¬ 
ference  in  1945.  The  policy  of  partitioning  Germany,  of 
converting  her  Western  areas  into  a  strategical  bridge¬ 
head  of  the  United  States,  and  the  creation  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  North-Atlantic  bloc — these  are  concrete  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  break  with  Potsdam. 

Acheson,  Bevin  and  Schuman  considered  it  their 
principal  task  at  the  Paris  session  to  force  this  anti- 
Potsdam  line  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  why  they 
strove  so  stubbornly  to  extend  to  the  Eastern  zone  the 
so-called  Bonn  constitution  and  the  occupation  statute, 
which  are  designed  to  consolidate  British  and  American 
rule  in  Germany. 

However,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Western  Powers  in 
this  direction  ended  in  fiasco.  More,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
traditional  anti-Potsdam  line  and  grudgingly  to  admit 
the  inevitability  of  implementing  the  Potsdam  principles. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  communique  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers.  From  it  we  learn,  firstly,  that  at  the 
Fourth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  be  convened  next  September,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  to  come  to  agreement  regarding 
the  date  and  other  arrangements  for  the  next  session 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  German 


question.  The  three  Western  Powers  thus  admit  the 
insolvency  of  the  policy  of  boycotting  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  which,  in  pursuance  of  their  anti- 
Potsdam  line,  they  had  practised  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  communique  indicates,  secondly,  that  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  is  to  make  its  next  task  to  achieve 
agreement  regarding  restoration  of  the  economic  and 
political  unity  of  Germany.  The  three  Western  Powers 
were  thus  forced  to  admit,  although  in  veiled  form, 
that  their  policy  of  partitioning  Germany,  which  violates 
the  underlying  principles  and  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Potsdam  decisions,  has  proved  a  failure  and  needs  to  be 
revised. 

But  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  precisely  the  Soviet 
Union,  that,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  Potsdam 
decisions,  has  always  fought,  and  still  fights,  the  policy 
of  partitioning  Germany,  insisting  on  the  restoration 
of  her  economic  and  political  unity,  the  formation  of 
an  all-German  government,  and  the  restitution  to  Ger¬ 
many  of  the  rights  of  a  free  and  equal  peaceable 
nation. 

“The  Occupation  Authorities,”  the  communique  fur¬ 
ther  says,  “in  the  light  of  the  intention  of  the  Ministers 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  achieve  the  restoration  of  the 
economic  and  political  unity  of  Germany,  shall  consult 
together  in  Berlin  on  a  quadripartite  basis.” 

Mr.  Truman  may  endeavour  as  much  as  he  likes  to 
console  himself  and  his  friends  by  asserting  that  this 
point  in  the  agreements  reached  at  Paris  proved  the 
“correctness”  of  the  “firm”  policy  practised  by  the 
United  States  under  the  aegis  of  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion.  But  such  assertions  can  only  arouse  laughter! 

Surely,  it  was  not  quadripartite  consultation  regarding 
the  unity  of  Germany,  but  tripartite  dictation,  with  the 
object  of  dismembering  her,  that  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Truman’s  policy,  which  he  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  are  now  forced  to  retreat  from,  although  they  are 
covering  the  retreat  with  the  beating  of  drums. 

At  the  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters,  the  Western  Powers  had  to  swallow  the  bitter 
pill  and  accept  the  Soviet  proposals,  based  on  the  Pots¬ 
dam  decisions.  Truman  holds  that  this  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  “correctness”  of  American  foreign  policy.  But 
would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  evidence 
of  the  miscarriage  of  the  U.S.  government’s  so-called 
“firm”  policy? 

Mr.  Truman’s  statement  brags  of  “the  important 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  Western  Germany 
since  1945.”  But  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  lead  world 
opinion  to  believe  that  at  the  Paris  session  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Foreign  Ministers  the  United  States  continued'its 
policy  of  scrapping  Potsdam,  and  that  it  was  not  forced 
there  to  speak  in  a  language  quite  different  from  that 
which  it  had  been  using  for  these  two  past  years  in 
abusing  the  Potsdam  principles. 
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is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  Paris  session  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
suddenly  recalled  Potsdam  and  the  necessity  of  making 
an  “effort”  to  restore  the  economic  and  political  unity 
of  Germany,  as  it  is  put  in  the  communique  approved 
by  the  four  Ministers,  including  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State?  And  was  not  Truman,  for  his  part,  forced  to 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  “mitigating”  the  “abnormal 
situation  of  a  still  divided  Germany”?  One  has  only  to 
recall  the  history  of  so-called  Bizonia  and  Trizonia,  the 
introduction  of  the  separate  Western  mark  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  American  and  French  zones,  the  creation  in  Bonn 
of  a  West-German  “state,”  the  story  of  the  Bonn  con¬ 
stitution,  the  occupation  statute,  tripartite  control  and 
the  like,  and  the  conviction  is  forcibly  brought  home 
once  again  that  “divided  Germany”  is  the  result  of  the 
Anglo-American  splitting  policy,  the  failure  of  which 
Mr.  Truman  is  now  trying  to  gloss  over  by  ostenta¬ 
tiously  preening  and  priding  himself  on  the  alleged  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  “firm  line.” 

But,  alas,  bitter  failure  attends  Mr.  Truman’s  efforts. 
He  tries  one  door,  but  inevitably  finds  himself  going 
through  another.  When  stripped  of  its  parti-coloured 
camouflage,  the  President’s  statement  produces  quite  a 
different  effect  from  that  which  its  author  intended.  It 
undoubtedly  testifies  that  at  the  Paris  session  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  America’s  rulers  were 
forced  to  accept  a  number  of  important  decisions  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  proposals. 

True,  despite  the  Soviet  Government’s  every  effort 
the  Paris  session  did  not  settle  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  Germany.  As  we  know,  the  Soviet 
Union’s  proposals  envisaged  the  restoration  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  political  and  economic  unity,  formation  of  an 
All-German  State  Council  vested  with  government 
functions,  resumption  of  the  activities  of  the  Control 
Council,  settlement  of  the  currency  question,  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  measures  for  the  speedy  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany.  These  proposals 
were  not  accepted.  But  it  is  clear  to  all  that  they  alone 
are  capable  of  serving  as  an  effective  basis  for  the 
future  efforts  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to 
restore  the  economic  and  political  unity  of  Germany. 

The  Truman  statement  likewise  passes  all  bounds 
when  it  speaks  of  what  made  it  possible  for  agreement 
to  be  reached  at  the  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  on  the  Austrian  question.  There  is  no 
denying  that  this  agreement  creates  the  necessary  pre¬ 
mises  for  a  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  Austrian 
problem.  But,  Truman’s  statement  notwithstanding,  this 
was  made  possible  solely  because  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment’s  proposals  were  accepted,  and  because  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  France  abandoned  their  policy  of 
sabotaging  the  lawful  demands  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  policy  of  frustrating  agreement  on  the  Austrian 
question  on  the  basis  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  pro¬ 
posed  from  the  very  beginning  and  had  insisted  upon 
all  along. 

Everyone  knows  that  America’s  ruling  circles  and 
their  European  partners  displayed  extraordinary  zeal  in 
denying  the  Soviet  Union’s  lawful  right  to  former  Ger¬ 


man  properties  in  Eastern  Austria,  They  have  now  had 
to  change  their  policy. 

According  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  receive  from  Austria 
$150,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  six  years.  The  overwhelming 
part  of  the  oil  assets  and  the  properties  of  the  Danube 
Shipping  Company  in  Eastern  Austria  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  was  envisaged  in  the  Soviet 
proposals  made  as  far  back  as  January  24,  1948.  This 
also  applies  to  the  assets  of  the  Danube  Shipping  Com¬ 
pany  in  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  All  former 
German  assets  which  have  become  the  property  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  to  be  subject  to  alienation  with¬ 
out  the  Soviet  Union’s  consent. 

The  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
similarly  adopted  decisions  on  questions  in  dispute 
between  Yugoslavia  and  Austria.  They  provide  that 
Austria  shall  guarantee  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Slovene  and  Croat  minorities  in  Austria.  At  the  same 
time,  they  protect  Yugoslavia’s  economic  interests,  inas¬ 
much  as  she  acquires  Austrian  property,  rights  and 
interests  on  Yugoslav  territory. 

As  to  the  Yugoslav  government’s  territorial  claims 
on  Austria,  that  government,  long  before  the  Paris  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  tried  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  behind 
the  back  of  the  Soviet  Government,  but  failed.  It  is 
known  that  secret  negotiations  on  this  subject  were 
conducted  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  summer  of  1947  between 
a  representative  of  the  Yugoslav  government  and  a 
British  representative,  Noel-baker,  and  in  London  be¬ 
tween  Yugoslav  Ambassador  Leontic  and  British  Min¬ 
ister  of  State  McNeiL  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Soviet 
Government  cannot  take  upon  itself  any  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  such  backstage  negotiations. 

Such  are  the  facts.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
results  of  the  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  are  reflected  in  President  Truman’s  statement 
as  in  a  crooked  mirror.  It  is  permissible  to  ask,  what 
was  the  need  for  all  this? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  a 
published  statement  of  the  National  Council  of  Amer¬ 
ican-Soviet  Friendship,  an  organization  embracing  pro¬ 
gressive-minded  Americans.  The  statement  say's: 

“Never  before  did  American  delegates  arrive  at  the 
council  table  so  reluctant  to  reach  agreement,  lest  their 
own  policies,  such  as  ratification  of  the  North- Atlantic 
war  pact,  rearming  of  Europe  and  America  and  incor¬ 
poration  of  West  Germany  into  their  war  schemes,  would 
be  frustrated.  But  realities  at  Paris  were  stronger  than 
preconceived  fears  and  schemes.  The  peace-loving  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  won  a  victory  at  Paris.” 

The  Paris  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
represents  a  defeat  for  the  policy  of  the  inspirers,  or¬ 
ganizers  and  strategists  of  the  “cold  war.”  They  are 
anxious  to  conceal  this  defeat  from  the  broad  world 
public  and  from  their  own  peoples,  and  endeavour,  by 
braggartry  and  misinterpretation  of  the  facts,  to  create 
an  impression  favourable  to  themselves.  The  Paris  ses¬ 
sion  is  at  the  same  time  a  victory  for  the  peace-loving 
peoples. 
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The  National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship 
rightly  assessed  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  just  concluded  in  Paris  as  a  victory  for  the 
peace-loving  peoples. 

The  session  upset  the  game  of  the  sponsors  of 
aggressive  schemes  and  exposed  the  reactionary  ravings 
of  the  foes  of  democracy  and  Socialism  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  consistent  champion  of  peace  and 
international  co-operation. 


The  statement  of  the  National  Council  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship  goes  on  to  say: 

“The  cold  war  strategists  were  robbed  of  their  pre¬ 
tense  for  waging  it:  the  pretense  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union.” 

This  is  indeed  a  big  victory  for  the  partisans  of  peace 
and  co-operation  among  nations.  Clearly,  no  amount  of 
trumpet-blowing  can  conceal  the  defeat  of  the  cold  war 
strategists. 

(“Pravda,”  June  26,  1949) 
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